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NOTICE.OF ANNUA L MEETI W O AM) MEMBER'S WIGHT 

Tne annual meeting of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club will oe held, on 
MONDAY ,JMAY 8 t 1970 at 8; 00 P. M, at the Royal Botanical Gardens Headquar- 


Members are requested to attend and receive the reports of the offi- 
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* ters Building, 600 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario. 
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* be presented, and members are reminded that nominations may be made irom 
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A new slate of officers and directors for the 1978-1979 season will 


the floor,, However, only members in good standing who have signified a 
willingness to act, may have their names presented. 

After the business session, an evening of slide and film presenta¬ 
tions will be given by members of the club. If you have something that 
you would like to share with your fellow members, 10 or 12 minuses on any 
nature subject or club activities, please contact Fora Sffilt.a a. ^ 'T'7^‘ 
before the meeting. Some subjects already offered include Africa and ihe 

Galapagos. Let's hear from you. 

Afterwards, plan to stay for fellowship and refreshments„Thj.s is the 
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* last indoor meeting of the season. See you there! Visitors are we.come. 
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* * * 

SUMMER FIELD EVENTS 

A full schedule of outdoor events has been drawn up for the summer months 
and appears on pages 143 and 144 of this issue. Additional copies of these pages 
will be made available for the May meeting as handouts or may be obtained by 
contacting the editor at 632-7694. 


******** 


The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is interested in promoting public interest in 
the appreciation, study, and conservation of our native heritage. Meetings are 
held monthly from September to May inclusive and VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. The 
WOOD PUCK is published nine times yearly and is mailed free to members. Curren ,ly 
held nature sanctuaries are maintained at Spooky Hollow and Short Hills Wilderness 
Areas. For information on membership contact our Membership Secretary, Bruce Mac¬ 
kenzie, West Flamboro P.O., Gnt. LOR 2K0 (Phone Dundas 627-0548), 
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F ROM THE EDITOR 

We’ve done it! - another season and another volume of WOOD DUCKS completed. 

It has been an interesting and challenging year as a first time editor. But it 
could not have been done without the initial coaching from Hazel Broker who also 
typed the address labels; the loyal he3.p of Charlie Zimmerman who handled the 
duplicating; Edith Lawrence who did much of the typing; Shiela Forbes and then Dave 
Copeland who bravely collated, stapled and mailed each issue; George Forth who 
compiled and typed all of the Noteworthy Bird Records and not least the many con¬ 
tributors of material for publication. 

Next season will be an even greater challenge as it will be the 60th anniver¬ 
sary year of our club. We hope to be able to produce a special edition of the WOOD 
DUCK to commemorate this event. More details will come in the fall. See you then. 

S ALE : If anyone is interested in a pair of 8 X 40 field glasses (Sabre), George 
_ GIohe has a used pair for sale at $20 including case. Phone 634-7855 for details. 
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HAMILT ON NATURALISTS' CLUB 
SCHEDULE FPL MAY THROUGH AUG, 1970 
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SU NDAY, MAY 14 , 1970 

Spring Bird Count - Volunteers needed for this annual event. No 
fee required. Phone for your territories. 

Compiler; Ted Dinniwell Hamilton 309-3416 

S UNDAY, MAY 23.1975 at 3;CO a.m. 

Beverly and F le tcher Creek Swa mps - Botany and birds in some 
threatened environments. . Meet at Peters Corners(junctions IIwy,5 & G) 
in the parking lot adjacent to the garage. Bring a lunch and 
rubber boots - 

Leader; Paul Eagles Cambridge 

SUNDAY, JUNE 11,1 973 at 7 ;3C a.m. 

Luther Marsh Canoe Trip - A great opportunity to observe nesting 
marsh birds, Ospreys, Wilson's Phalaropes, etc. We will be guided 
by Ministry of Natural P.esources personnel. Meet at Dundurn Castle 
parking lot. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Bob Curry Ancaster 648-6895 

SATURDAY, JUN E 24,1970 at G;GC a.m. 

Norfolk County Lepi d opfcsra and I-Ierpfciles - A chance to see rare 
snakes and butterflies with an expert leader. Meet at Mountain 
Plaza, Fennell and Upper James, Hamilton at G;00 a.m. or at the 
High School parking lot at Langton where Hwy. 59 crosses Big Creek 
at 9;30 a.m. Bring a lunch and mosquito repellant. 

Leaders: Sid Daniels (at Langton) Bert MacLaren(from Hamilton) 

309-6555 

MAY EVENING MATURE WALKS 

This year's theme will be Discover the Dundas Valle}' . 

WEDNESDAY , MAY 1C,1970 KENNEDY PROPERTY 6;30 p.m . 

Meet at the new Dundas Valley Trail Centre off Highway 99, Explore 
this latest H.R.C.A. acquisition partially funded by our Club, The 
concession at the Centre will be open for snacks or bring your own 
wieners,etc. to cook over a fire at dusk. 

Leader: Bruce Mackenzie Dundas 627-0548 

WE DNESDAY, MAY 17,1970 RADIAL LINE 7:00 p.m . 

See wildflowers and birds on this precarious property along the 
Niagara Escarpment. Meet at Upper Paradise Road and the Mountain 
Brow Road where the power lines cross. 

Leader; Sarah Wood Ancaster 648-4045 

WEDNESDAY, MY 24,1970 HERMITAGE TRAIL 7:00 P.M. 

Wildflowers and birds. Meet at the Gatehouse at the bend in 
Sulphur Springs Road where the power lines cross. 

Leader; Paul Attack Ancaster 640-3106 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 31, 1970 CAMP ARTABAN CANTERBURY HILLS 6;30 p.m, 

Wildflowers, Meet at the junction of the Old Ancaster-Dundas 
.Road: and the Lions Club Road . 

Leader: Bert MacLaren Hamilton 309-6555 

, ' (cont'd next page) 

The WOOD DUCK, May/78-publication of H.N.C., Box 5182, Sta. E, Hamilton L8S 4L3 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUB SUMMER EVENING T-JALKS 


Leader: Dr, R, MacLaren 309-6555 (Hamilton) 

Meat at 6;30 p, m. 

W EDNE S DAY , J UNE 7,1578 KINGS FOREST 

Meet at the parking lot at Albion Falls. 

TUESDAY , JU NE 13, 1970 Royal Botanolal Gardens 

Meet at the Rock Gardens Parking Lot to walk through to Snake Road- 
Wear waterproof footwear. 

TUESDAY, .Tune 20,197G Jerseyville Road 

Meet at the Ancaster High School on Jsrseyville Road, Bring 
insect repellent. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27,1970 EAST DANK BRONTE CREEK 

Meet at the Go Station parking lot, Bronte Rd. 

TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1970 SUMMIT BOG, COPETOWN 

Meet at the Bog on Highway 52 about 2 miles south of.Copetown. 

Wear waterproof footwear (very wet bog). 

TUESDAY, JULY 1 1 , 1973 TWISS ROAD PONDS 

Meet at the parking lot at the bottom of the steep hill on Twiss 
Road. Waterproof footwear and repellent. 

TUESDAY, JULY 13,1970 ESCARPMENT EAST OF HIGHWAY 20 

Meet on Hwy, 20 at the top of the Escarpment. There is a flat 
area on the west side for parking. 

TUES DAY, JULY 25,1975 TEW'S FAL LS 

Meet at the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority parking lot 
at Tew’s Falls behind Dundas, 

TUESDAY,AUGUST 1st, 1 97C HAMILTON BEACH STRIP 

Meet at the parking lot opposite the water pumping station (orange 
roof). 

TUESDAY, AUGUST S, 1973 MOUNT NEMO 

Phone Dr. MacLaren for details Hamilton 389-6555 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, IS7G SPRING VALLEY PARK , ANCASTER 
Meet at the Ancaster Swimming Pool parking lot, 

***** ***** ***** ***** 

HAVE A GOOD S UM MER! These club events are open to everyone so why not in¬ 
vite a friend and enjoy the outdoor experience. 

DEADLI NE FOR T HE SEPTEMBER WOOD DUCK IS AUGUST 1. 1978. Let's hear about 
some of your summer outings. Address all correspondence to the E ditor , Ron Hep- 
worth, 259 Suston Road, Burlington, Ont. L7L 4V8. 

The fi rst indoor me eting of t he 1978- 79 season will be held on Sept. 11, 1978 
at the Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building, 680 Plains Road W., Burling¬ 
ton, Ont. at 8:00 p.m. Visitors are welcome. 

Memberships in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club are available by contacting 
Bruce Mackenzie, West Flaraboro P.0., Ont. LOR 2K0.(Phone Dundas 627-0548). Remem¬ 
ber, fees go up on Sept.l/78 so join now and avoid the increase. 



OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 


EVENTS AT THE R.B.G, (Phone 527-1150) 

May 17,24,31 SPRING WILDFLONER WALKS 

Informal field studies of native plants found along the 
trails in the Gardens' natural areas, with visits to con¬ 
trasting habitats. Wednesdays at 9;30 a.m. May 17, meet 
at the Nature Centre; May 24, meet at Rock Chapel; May 
31, meet at Headquarters, Dr. James Pringle. 

May 20, 27, ECOLO G Y OF LONG VALLEY, COO TES P ARADISE 

June 3 A three-Saturday morning course to learn about the topo¬ 

graphy, plants, animals, stream activity and the effects 
of man on Long Valley or the North Shore of Cootes Para¬ 
dise. Three cross-sections of the Valley will be 
studied in detail. An excellent opportunity for family 
participation. Appropriate dress and insect repellent is 
suggested. Saturday, May 20, 27 and June 3, 9:30 a.m. 
meet at the Nature Centre. Mr, John Lamoureux, 


June 3 


June 10 


June 15 


BOAT TOUR IN COOTES PARADISE 

A 1% hour boat tour in Cootes Paradise to observe birds, 
to learn about the history of the area and to enjoy this 
resource so close to Hamilton, Saturday, June 3, 9:30 
a.m., at the Boathouse in the Arboretum. Register by 
June 2. Maximum 3 adults and 3 children. Mr. Len simser. 

"READING TEE LANDSCAPE" 

A 50-mile automobile tour through back roads in Halton and 
Wentworth Regions to interpret specific landforms, abandoned 
fields, farmsteads, a hamlet and a woodlot. Maps, check¬ 
lists and questionnaire provided. A participatory study 
of human and natural ecology. Lunches and beverages are 
needed. CB radios would be an asset, Saturday, June 10, 

9:30 a.m. meet at Headquarters, Maximum 30. Fee - $1.00, 
Register by June 7. Mr, John Lamoureux and Dr. James Pringle. 

CAMPER'S COOKBOOK 

A field study of plants which are edible, including wild 
fruits and vegetables that could supplement the camper's 
provisions or be used as emergency food. The session 
will include preparation of some of the materials collected. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on sampling wild plants 
with ecological discretion. Thursday, June 15 at 7:00 
p.m. at the Children's Garden. Register by June 3. 

Maximum 25. Fee $2.00 for members, $3.00 for non-members, 

Mr. Lynn Dennis and Mr. Jack Lord. 


H IKING WITH TI-IS IR OQU OIA BRUCE TRAIL CLUB 
SATURDAY, MAY 13/7G at 9;30 a.m . 

SPRING FLOWER HIKE - This hike will meet at Tiffany Falls 
and will cover no fixed time or distance. We will saunter 
along and, if conditions are right, will have many different 
spring flowers to be viewed. Bring a lunch and be pre¬ 
pared to hike at a snail's pace, as this a "look" hike 
and not a travel hike. Useful books - "Field Guide to 
Wildflowers", by Peterson and McKenny or "Wildflowers 
and Weeds" by Courtney and Zimmerman 

Leader: Charles Zimmerman Ancaster 648-6250 
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A WA LK IN THE FO REST - II 

by G» Herbert Lash 

(Concluding chapters continued from the April WOOD DUCK, Condensed from 
a book commissioned and published by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Assoc¬ 
iation, 2280 Sun Life Building, Montreal. 1966.) 

Swam p and Lake 

Swamp and lak 9 contribute to the variety and unity of the forest scene. There 
are differences in their fauna and flora, and they perform seperate functions in the 
economy of the forest. But in many ways they complement each ether. 

The swamp, though it may seem forbidding to the eye and not always pleasant to 
the nose, is a biological workshop and concert hall combined. There when pussy¬ 
willows exchange gray coats for green, the peeper frogs, hop-o'-my-thumb of the frog 
family, chorus their treble welcome to spring with the rusty voice of the red-winged 
blackbird and the pumping bassoon of the bittern providing the counterpoint until, 
at twilight, it is replaced by the recitative of the whippoorwill. In time, the 
peepers fall silent, and on tiny padded feet climb bushes and trees to spend the 
summer. Then enter on stage the tenor green frog, and.the Chaliapin of the swamp, 
the bull frog. All the while, back in the forest, grouse drum on hollow logs and 
the woodpecker hammers a one-note xylophone, as out on the lake loons present an op¬ 
eratic repertoire ranging from a relatively sweet contralto to an off-tone screech. 

Life in the swamp is abundant. Many creatures live there, and many come there 
to breed. Its sections of open water are the home of turtles, the most common being 
the snapper and the painted. These are long-living, useful, and by no means as slow 
as fabulists have pretended. Ill adapted to land movement, they swim well, and when 
food is within reach their heads can jut forward with lightning speed. Their tough, 
lined mouths have no teeth, but can close with the strength of a vise. Turtles lay 
eggs which look and feel somewhat like a small ping-pong ball, and are edible if one 
can stand a fishy flavour. They bury these in sandy soil, and the warmth of the sun 
incubates them. The young take to the water immediately they are hatched. 

Many toads and frogs come to the swamp to mate and lay eggs, even though some 
of them spend much of their lives in trees, or in moist grassy spots, or on the for¬ 
est floor. Some never leave the swamp. In the autumn, frogs and toads bury them¬ 
selves in deep mud to live out the winter in a state of almost suspended animation, 
receiving through their skins what little oxygen they require. Toads are primarily 
land dwellers, and are not the broad jumpers that frogs are. They have warty backs 
but, contrary to the old myth, they do not cause warts. Both frogs and toads eat 
large numbers of insects and quantities of mosquito larvae. If they would learn to 
develop a preference for the female mosquito they would increase their usefulness 
to man. It is the female that is out for blood. The male has less irritating 
tastes, being satisfied to get its sustenance from the moisture of plants. 

Life in the swamp is in no way limited to micro-organisms, insects, and cold¬ 
blooded creatures. There the red-winged blackbird builds its nest, and flashes its 
glowing epaulettes. It is a stalking ground for the heron, stately among wading 
birds, and for the bittern, which with extraordinary similitude can, by immobility 
and up-stretched neck, fool the eye into mistaking it for a bulrush. The muskrat 
builds its ne 3 t of reeds in the swamp, and if food is nearby beaver will establish 
lodges there. In the swamp, black spruce thrives. This fine, useful tree, one of 
the best for paper making, was immortalized in paint by Tom Thomson before he met 
a tragic death within sight of them in an Algonquin lake. In the swamp it is that 
the tamarack, the only one of our conifers to shed all its needles at the same time, 
glitters in the autumn like something golden freshly minted. The swamp may seem 
forbidding, but its frown is a mask that hides a smile. 

The lake is the playground and mirror of the forest. But it is also a battle¬ 
ground in which, beneath a placid surface, fierce struggles for survival are taking 
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place. Campers may fish and swim in the lake; canoe and sail upon it; sun them¬ 
selves on beach or roclc, admiring the reflections cf the forest or allowing their 
eyes to wander idly through the picture gallery of the clouds. All the while, un¬ 
seen, unheard, unthought of, high drama is being enacted nearby. For the lake is a 
great reservoir of life, constantly passing, constantly being renewed. The base of 
that life is the microscopic plankton. From them it ascends in narrowing steps 
through larvae, insects, crustaceans, and small fish, to the relatively few game 
fish at the apex. In that world, birth, life, and death, much of it violent, are 
experiences with every tick of the clock. 

Fish are, on the whole, cannibalistic, and thus their mortality rate is high. 

Not more than one in a hundred of the eggs laid by an adult fish reaches maturity, 
although a female carp may spawn 300,000, a lake trout almost as many ana Oi/her ij-sh 
proportionately as many. Because fish spawn at different tames, largo nuraoors o.l 
the eggs are devoured by other fish before they hatch or soon after. Even tne par¬ 
ents show no compunction about swallowing their young. Their .interest ends when 
they have herded their progeny into shallow water. Harsh as chis may seem, it is 
all a part of the law of nature, a law often violated by man, even when his intent¬ 
ions are good. 

The live-bait angler who releases minnows in small lakes is doing himself and 
nature harm. Most such fish are sure to be bottom feeders. They multiply faster 
than predators can eat them, and in a short time will roil the water with churned up 
mud. Fine game fish cannot live in such an environment. Nor can plankton, which 
require plenty of sunlight. By over-fishing, man has often aggravated such disloc¬ 
ations of the balance of nature. There is a recognised relationship between the 
number of game fish and the supporting ability of an area of water. This knowledge 
serves as the basis of game laws. When these are observed, nature's structure will 
hold firm. When recklessly disturbed, it will collapse. 

The lake is the meeting place of the forest. There it is that the moose and 
the deer come to drink and to escape for a while the torment of flies. The minx, 
brown in his summer coat, will skit along the shoreline looking for clams, crayfish, 
and stray bits of food. The raccoon, poised upon a rock, will dabble patiently fer 
a minnow until, catching one, he will sit on his haunches enjoying his meal as 
though it were an ice cream cone. At twilight the scout beaver will start upon his 
rounds, reconnoitring the territory before summoning the colony to the night's work. 
And if, when darkness shrouds the scene, a far-off owl should hoot, oe there an o^d 
Indian in the camping party he will call the owl. And the owl, answering, will come 
gliding in on wings as soft a .3 the velvet of the night, to peroh upon a pine and 
there to stay a minute, muttering to himself in discontent for having made an unre¬ 
warding journey to an empty tree. 

In such moments, man will find himself in close kinship with the forest again. 
Again? Yes, again. For that is how it was in the beginning, and was meant to be, 
always. 

The Tree s 

The forest is a vast and complex community nursing and sheltering many forms of 
life. It enbraces hill and glen, swamp, stream, and lake. It helps to build the 
soil, to regulate the water table, to moderate the weather. It benefits everyone; 
those who dwell in cities, those who fish in the seas, those who grow field crops 
and put cattle out to pasture. 

When one thinks of the forest one thinks of trees. This is perfectly natural 
and proper. Trees dominate the forest landscape and make the scene. Acioss the 
breadth of Canada the forests stretch like an uneven valance, from the muskeg of the 
north to our southern boundary whore cities sprawl and men depend more than they 
realize upon the bounty of the tree. Forests are Canada's greatest single source 
of wealth, and Canadians share these riches with the world. 
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There is no Canadian province that does not have forests. Some of them are 
small, and some are huge. Together they total 1,700,000 square miles, and comprise 
one-tenth of all the forests of the world. They contain 135 different species of 
native trees. Conifers are the most prominent, because Canada lies in what is known 
as the taiga belt, a region abutting tundra but having a continental climate and rel¬ 
atively cold winters. This is the environment in which conifers thrive. 

Trees native to Canada, only a few of which cannot properly be classified as 
forest trees, are wide-ranging in extent and species. They vary from the Pitch Pine, 
found only in the Thousand Islands, to the giant Douglas Fir of the Pacific Coast. 

In between these two, and well distributed, are ten varieties of pine; six kinds of 
spruce; three types of larch; three of cedar; and four of fir. Intermingled is a 
wide assortment of deciduous or broad-leaved trees, especially east of the Rockies. 

Where did the tree come from? No one can be sure. Possibly it first sprouted 
so many hundreds of millions of years ago that the span of time is greater than the 
mind can grasp. Perhaps it evolved from the club mosses that once grew to 60 feet 
but now have shrunken to inch-high plants growing like tiny pines in clusters near 
damp spots in the forest. 

Whatever it was required roots. These are not merely the mooring lines and 
gatherers of food, but are as essential to the tree as veins to the human body. They 
are magnificently and systematically organized, and every tree has an unbelievable 
number of them. . They probe the soil and from it carry to the cells of the tree the 
minerals and moisture it needs, The appetite of the tree for moisture is immense 
because it expels large quantities through the leaves. In warm, sunny weather a 
single large birch may give off as many as 90 gallons of water a day. In the same 
time one square mile of broad-leaved trees may evaporate up to 77 million gallons. 

The leaves help to pay for the upkeep they receive from the roots. From the 
sun they absorb energy which, through chlorophyll, is manufactured into sugars and 
other substances, a share of which the leaves return to the soil after they fall — 
the seen and the unseen work in partnership. 

The important part of the root is not the heavy wooden structure, some of which 
may be exposed above ground, but the twine-thick portions underground and tho tiny 
filaments attached to them. The thick roots, which are young roots grown old, servo 
largely as anchors. It is the young roots and the hair—like ones that extract food 
for the tree from the soil. Thimble-like caps protect them from injury and help 
them to work their way around obstacles like rocks. Some of them may go down as deep 
as thirty feet. The ledge pole pine, common in the Rockies, has a long carrot¬ 
shaped tap root that anchors the tree firmly against gale and weight of snow. 

The length of a tree's root system may never be known because of the impossibil¬ 
ity of extracting the root system intact. That it is enormous is evidenced by an 
experiment in which a plant of winter rye grass was grown for four months in a box 
containing less than two cubic feet of earth. By the end of that time the plant had 
grown 20 inches high. When it was dug up and measured, the root system was found to 
have produced nearly 200 miles of roots, plus 6000 miles of root hairs. What, then, 
must be the extent of the root system of a tree that is 50 or 60 feet tall and has 
been growing for 50 years or more? 

Equally remarkable is the resilience of the forest. When misfortune overtakes 
it as, for example, a fire, unwise cutting or injudicious transformation of forest 
to agricultural land that ultimately has to be abandoned, the forest, almost immed¬ 
iately, will begin to re-establish itself. First come the loxf shrubs that thrive in 
acid soil. Next appear alders, aspens, and gray birches, sun-loving trees. They 
start to rebuild the humus and they provide shade in which conifers can take root 
and grow. As the conifers thrust them3elvos above the pioneer trees they monopolize 
the sun and take more of the food from the ground. In due course only the conifers 
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will remain* ’ A forest identical to its predecessor will have been restored* What is 
known as the climax forest will have come into being. But it will tal.ee a long time? 
and it would not have been necessary had man shown judgment and exercised care. 

End. Of The Trail 

In the forest there is mystery. It is the mystery of life itselfs of order in 
disorder; of independence in interdependence; of undetermined origins; of an uncei’- 
tain present; of the long hereafter. 

Many minds, skilled in many arts, probing down the years, have solved some of 
the mysteries and have generously shared their findings. But countless puzzles a- 
wait solution. Perhaps some of them will never be solved. May it not be that the 
fact which eludes is the sublime fact, never to be revealed? 

There are those who theorize that life on earth began as one tiny cell in an 
otherwise empty sea, and some books contain drawings of that minute blob of life 
floating in a vast ocean of nothingness. But if that blob contained life, then from 
somehwere it must have received life. Prom what? Prom whom? Science has no answer. 

What is it that causes the trillium to bloom in early spring., the daisy in mid- 
supner, the wild aster as summer wanes? How do migrating birds know when to fly 
south as fall approaches, and north as spring begins to warm the soil? What directs 
the bud. on a tree to unfold into a leaf? What bids the nymph of a dragon fly to 
crawl from the water and transform itself into a shimmering creature of the air? 

What instructs the snowshoe hare to exchange its summer coat of brown for one so 
white that only the black tip of its nose distinguishes it from the snow? 

Tho answer, we are told, is something called photoperiodism, a trigger within 
each creature and each plant which responds to a signal. There is talk, too, about 
the influence of the ultra-violet rays of the sun, and of an unseen hormone called 
florigen. But what releases the trigger and spaces the intervals when the trigger 
is pressed? 

Why is it that the Pacific salmon, after three mysterious years in the ocean, 
will battle its way against roaring rapids, high cascades, enemies in and out of the 
water, to reach the precise spot where it was born, there to mate,, there to breed, 
and there to keep an inescapable rendezvous with death? Is it taste? Is it smell? 
What is it? Not yet is the answer forthcoming. 

How is it that the fragile monarch butterfly, buffeted by head winds and cross 
winds, nevertheless will navigate an unerring course from Canada to the Carolines 
or to the Monterey Peninsula of California, there to spend tlis winter in specific 
trees out of hundreds of trees, and called, for that very reason, "The Butterfly 
Trees" by natives of those regions? The secret belongs to the butterfly. 

Where does the tiny hummingbird find courage and strength to make a 500-mile, 
non-stop flight across the Gulf of Mexico to its winter habitat in the tropics? How 
do many of our migrating birds find their way thousands of miles, often in darkness, 
sometimes in dense fog to return to the exact spot in the forest where they spent 
other summers and bore their young, when from on high the forest appears as no more 
than a green swatch of earth, and lakes that are big and beautiful from the ground 
seem to be puddles without character or charm? 

Why is it that the club mosses, once stately plants whose fronds bowed to the 
breeze sixty feet or more above the ground, and may have been a predecessor of the 
tree, now exist only as insignificant plants a few inches high? 

In the forest, serene and beautiful, vocal yet silent, friendly in its majesty, 
there is mystery eve 17 where. The contemplative man, musing before his evening camp 
fire, reassembling the pleasures and experiences of the day, will be conscious of 
the mysteries around him, and he will feel humble. He will sense that while the for- 

(continued on page 150 ) 
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DANDELIONS 


The I ncredible Edible Plant by Laura Stringer 

Consider the weed. Not as a persistent annoyance in your garden or 
lawn, or as a plant to be combatted with merciless dedication, but as a 
potential and unlimited source of nutrition. 

Many plants commonly known only as weeds are edible, full of vitamins 
and minerals and, what's more, delicious. There is an abundance of un¬ 
usual', very palatable wild edible plants as close as your own backyard. 
Dandelions, chickweed, stinging nettle, pigweed, thistle and clover are 
only a few of the more common "weeds." Often considered a useless nuis¬ 
ance, that stubborn dandelion root may be used in a variety of ways. The 
root makes an excellent coffee substitute or a unique vegetable, and the 
leaves and flowers may be used in salads or for wine. 

As one of the first wild plants to appear in the spring, the dandelion 
provides a source of added attraction to any meal. The young leaves can 
be washed and added to romaine lettuce or chopped cucumber in equal pro¬ 
portions for an appetizing salad, or used by themselves with an oil and 
vinegar dressing. 

The roots may be boiled or baked for a delicious treat. After trashing 
the roots thoroughly and removing root hairs, place the roots in boiling 
salted water. Cover and simmer for 20 minutes until soft, but not mushy. 
This vegetable can then be served with butter and condiments. Baked dande¬ 
lion roots require the same preparation. Wash thoroughly, remove root hairs 
and bake for 30 minutes in a preheated oven at 375 degrees F. The "jackets" 
are also edible and resemble baked potatoes in taste. A sweet vegetable, 
roots may be obtained year-round and are best when dug in winter. 

To conclude your meal, wash several dozen large dandelion roots in 
lukewarm water. Dry them in a moderate oven for two hours or until the 
roots are dark brown in colour and brittle. Once cool, break them into 
pieces and crush to a powder. 

To make coffee, use one teaspoon of the powdered root per cup of 
boiling water. Steep 15 minutes, sweeten as desired and serve. Or, for 
an expresso-like drink, use 1/3 teaspoon of root powder with 1/2 teaspoon 
of instant coffee. 

The dandelion--a plant worthy of consideration, and of consumption. 

So next time you pull that erstwhile dandelion out of your garden, con¬ 
sider inviting company for dinner I 

(reprinted from Wildlife Review, Vol,C(3)-Autumn/77 -by B.C. Ministry of 

Recreation & Conservation) 

A Walk In The Fores t - II (cont'd from page 149) 

est is no longer his abode it remains his ancestral home, and that he is a part of 
its mystery. Beyond the camp fire, on the silhouette of a hill, he will see a star 
poised for a moment on the topmost twig of a tree. He will think of it not as a 
world to be conquered, but as the shining reminder of a promise made long ago. 

And as he ponders he may hear a quiet voice counselling him not lightly to ex¬ 
change old faiths for new shibboleths. The voice will come to him out of the for¬ 
est; the forest, ageless, and if we nurture it, eternal; the forest that speaks only 

to what is most worthy in man. (submitted by Marion Shivas) 
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NOTEWORTHY a~IRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to April 18, 1978- - 146 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 
N2E - indicates a nest containing 2 eggs 


Common Loon Apr. &'<■ 1 North shore of Bay Dave & Thelma Powell 

Apr. 9 3 Woodland Cemetery Kevin McLaughlin 

Apr.10, 13 1; 40 Bronte; Fifty Point Jennings; Wormington 

Apr. 16 34 Bronte—Burlington Mark Jennings 

Red-necked GrebeApr. 7* 17 Lake at Appleby Line Mark Jennings 

Apr. 16 357 Bronte—Burlington Mark Jennings 

H orned Grebe Mar. 23F,26 1; 3 Brant Inn; E. Bay McLaughlin; Duncan 

Apr.13; 16 60; 55 Fifty Point; Bronte Wormington; Jennings 

Pied-billed GrebeMar. 2Br ;: ' 2 Bronte Mark Jennings 

Apr.15, 16 16 Dundas Hydro Station Wormington; Cp rry, Wood 

Great Cormorant Mar. 27 L 2 Port Credit Ron Ridout 

D.-c. Cormorant Apr. 9# 4 Grimsby Dave Copeland 

Gr 'at Blue Heron Mar. 20F 1 Bronte Mark Jennings 


'Great Egret 

Apr. 

7* 

1 Prince's Point 


Apr. 

13 

1 Woolverton Road 


Apr. 

15 

2 Millgrove 

Black-crowned 

Apr. 

5“" 

1 Bronte 

, Night H eron Apr. 

15 

1 Millgrove 

Mute Swan 

Mar. 

17 

2 Dundas H ydro Station 

Whistling Swan 

Mar. 

18 * 

12 Casablanca Blvd. 


Mar. 

19 6 

; 29 Bronte; H igh Level 


Mar. 

21 

13 W. over Summit uog 


Mar. 

22 

1 Taquanyah Cons.,Area 


Mar.26 ;27 18 ; 14 Bronte; North Shore 


Mar. 

31 

52 North. Shore u Ivd. 


Apr. 

1;2 33; 7 Burlington;. Dundas 


Apr. 

5 

27 o,ver Dupdas 


Apr. 

16 1 

, 3 Valens; Dundas .Marsh 

Canada Goose 

Mar . 

. 27 

110 Dundas Marsh 


Apr. 

15 

N3E Dundas Marsh 

Lesser Snow 

Mar. 

20 

2 Bronte Harbour 

Goose 

Apr. 

5L 

. 2 with swans over Dunda 

Gadwall 

Ma r, 

. 19F 

2 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Green-winged 

Apr. 

2F3 

, 3 Bronte; Valley Inn 

Teal 

Apr. 

2F 

2 Ta quanyah Consl Area 

Blue-winged 

Mar. 

16 # 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Teal 

Mar. 

30 

3 Dundas Marsh 


Apr. 

2 

6 Bronte 

N. Shoveler 

Apr. 

5# 

2 Bronte 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

22 # 

2 Red Hill Creek 

Redhead 

Mar. 

6 

58 Bronte 


Mar. 

19 

50 .Taquanyah Ccns. Area 

Ring-necked DuckMar. 

22F 

3 Taquanyah Cons. Area 


Apr. 

18 

150 Dundas Marsh 

Canvasback 

Mar. 

22F 

8 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Lesser Scaup 

Mar. 

22F 

3 Taquanyah Cons. Area 


Apr. 

5 

135 Dundas Hydro Station 


David H owe 
Wormington, Me yers 
Westmore, North 
Mark Jennings 
Westmore, North 
Michael Clark 
George Meyers 
Jennings; R. Curry 
Elsie North 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Jennings; Powells 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
G.& L. Chappie; Ridout 
Chappie; Finlayson 
McLaughlin; Woods 
Michael Clark 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Chappie; Finlayson 
Bruce Duncan 
Jennings; Ridout 
Bruce Duncan 
Bruce Duncan 
David Agro 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Mark Jennings 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Robert Finlayson 
K-^vin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Alan Wormington 
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Oldsquaw Apr. 9 F 3 Tqquanyah Cons. Area Bruce Duncan 

Apr. 16 700 nrente—Burlington Mark Jennings 

Harlequin Duck Mar. 27 1 m. Kerr St.-, Oakville Ron Ridout 

Apr.9, 10 1 m. 1 f. Lake at Guelph L. Wormington; Curry 
White-winged Mar. 25 1 Port Credit David Agro 

Scoter Mar. 26F 200 nay off Beach Bruce Duncan 

Ruddy Duck Mar. 26F 2 my off Dofasco uruce Duncan 

Apr. 1, 10 1;. 6 Bronte; Brant Inn site Jennings; Ridout 


H ooded MerganserMar. 

14F 

14 Shell Park,. 0 ronte 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

16 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

oruce Duncan 

Common MerganserMar. 

17 

6 Dundas Hydro Station 

Michael Clark 

Red-breasted 

Mar. 

19F4 

, 5 Taquanyah; High Level 

Duncan; Curry 

Merganser Apr. 

13 

150 Fifty Point 

Alan Wormington 

Tu rkey Vulture 

Mar. 

19* 

2 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Mar.23; 30 

2; 39 Grimsby Peak 

Cherriere; Dowall 


Mar. 

31 

57 Grimsby Peak 

Bruce Duncan 


Apr. 

9 

14 North Shore nlvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Goshawk 

Mar. 

2$* 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Verne Evans, R. Ridout 

Sharp-shinned 

Mar. 

20 

5 Grimsby Peak 

Burch, Klabunde 

Cooper's Hawk 

Mar. 

23 

1 Grimsby Peak 

McLaughlin, Cherriere 

• r 

Mar. 

9F ad. Grimsby Peak 

Dave Copeland 

Red-tailed H awkMar, 

20 

526 Grimsby Peak 

Klabunde, Bu rc h 


Ma r. 

23 

6 9 Grimsby Peak 

Cherriere, McLaughlin 


Mar . 

30 196 Grimsby Peak 

James Dowall 


Apr. 

9 1 

ad. dark Phase Grimsby Peak 

Dave Copeland 


Apr. 

15 

1 light phase Valley Inn 

Bob Westmore 

Red-shouldered 

Mar. 

2310 

1 ; 1 Grimsby Peak; N. Shore 

McLaughlin; Powells 

Hawk 

Mar. 

31 

58 Grimsby Peak 

Bruce Duncan 

Broad-winged 

Apr . 

15* 

1 over Dundas Marsh 

Jennings, Wormington 

H awk 

Apr. 

16 

100 Grimsby Peak 

Copeland et al. 

Roug h-legged 

Mar. 

23 

3 Grimsby Peak 

Cherriere, McLaughlin 

Hawk 

Mar. 

25 

11 Grimsby Peak 

Walter Klabunde 

Golden Eagle 

Mar . 

24*1 imm. Grimsby Peak 

Ridout, Copeland 


Mar. 

30 

2 Grimsby Pea k 

J. Dowall, G. Meyers 


Apr. 

IS 

1 Rosemary L., Ancaster 

Sarah Wood 

Ba Id Eagle 

Mar. 

16F 1 ad. Grimsby Peak 

Fred Bodsworth 

Marsh Hawk 

Mar. 

22* 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Walter Klabunde 


Apr. 

16 

7 Grimsby Peak 

Copeland et al. 

Osprey 

Apr. 

6* 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Gerald McKeating 


Apr. 

8, 9 

1, 1 Indian Pt.; North Shore 

Wormington; Powells 


Apr. 

12, 15 2, 6 Dundas Marsh 

Chappie; Jennings et al 


Apr. 

16 

4 North Shore Blvd. 

Drove & Thelma Powell 

Gra y Partridge 

MAr. 

26 

6 Barton St., Winona 

Irene Hope 

Ruffed Grouse 

Mar. 

18 

3 Bronte Ck. Prov. Park 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

9 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Sa ndhill Crane 

Apr. 

16 * 

1 Grand R., Cainsville 

Robert Copeland 

American Coot 

Mar. 

18, 19 1, 1 Dundas; Taquanyah 

M. Clark; McLaughlin 


Mar. 

22, 25 7, 1 Taquanyah; Pt. Credit 

Duncan; D. Agro 

Killdeer 

Mar. 

17* 

2 Lion's Club Road 

Bob Stamp 


Mar. 

19 

4, 1 Bronte; Caledonia 

Jennings; Duncan 

Am. Woodcock 

Mar. 

19 

1 Beamer's Point 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

22 

1 Mud St. & 8th Road E. 

Gerald Chappie 

Common Snipe 

Mar. 

6 

1 Avondale Ct., Burlington 

M. Jennings 


Apr. 

15F west of Millgrcve (7) 

G. North; Westmore 

Greater 

Apr. 

11* 

1 Shell Park, Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Yellowlegs 

Apr. 

15 : 

5, 12 Green Mtn. Rd.; Millgrcve Westmcre, North 

Lesser YellowlegsApr 

. 15 * 

1 Green Mountain Rd . 

Westmore, North 
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Pectoral Sandp. Apr, 
Dunlin 

Glauc ous Gull 


Iceland Gull 

Kumlien 1 s Gull 
Ring-billed Gull Mar. 


15* 
Apr. 9 * 
Apr. 2 
Apr.7, 10 
Apr . 2 

Apr. 

Apr. 


12 

' 2 * 

19 


52 York, Ont. 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 
10 W. Bay & Dundas Marsh 
6 , 1 High Level bridge 
16 Valley Inn & Marsh 
1 U niversity Landing 
1 Valley Inn 
750 Bronte 


donaparte's Gull Apr. 


2 nronte 


Apr. 

12 

13 Dundas Marsh 

Forster's Tern 

Apr. 

9* 

1 orant Inn site 

Caspian Tern 

Apr. 

13 

5 Fifty Point 

Apr. 

13 

12 Fifty Point 


Apr. 

15 

5 Dundas Marsh 

Mourning Dove 

Apr. 

9 

N2E oronte 

Long-eared Owl 

Mar. 

18 

1 pronte Ck. Prov. Park 


Apr. 

2 

1 purloak Woods 

Saw-whet Owl 

Mar. 

18 

1 pronte Ck. Prov. Park 


melted Kingfisher Apr. 11F 
Y.-sh. Flicker Ma r. 30 F 


Pileate d W. 

Apr. 

13 


1 

Red-bellied V/. 

Ma r. 

26 


1 

Y . -b. Sapsucke 

r Apr. 

1 * 


1 

Eastern Phoebe 

Apr. 

1 * 


1 


Apr. 

1 


2 

Tree Swallow 

Apr. 

1 * 

3 

, 1 


Apr. 

15 

1000 

Bank 'Swallow 

Apr. 

15* 

2 

, 2 

Rough -winged 

Apr. 

13* 


2 

Swallow 

Apr. 

16 


8 

Barn Swallow 

Apr. 

7* 


1 


Apr. 

15 


24 

Cliff Swa How 

Apr. 

15* 


1 


Apr. 

16 


1 

Purple.Martin 

Apr. 

9* 


1 

Red-breasted 

Mar. 

19 


1 

Nuthatch 

Apr. 

5 


4 

drown Creeper 

Apr. 

2F 


1 

Winter Wren 

Mar. 

26*1 

i 

1 

Carolina Wren 

Apr. 

5 


1 

N. Mockingbird 

1 % r. 

20 


1 

drown Thrasher 

Apr. 

15* 


1 

•Hermit Thrush 

Mar. 24*, 

25 

1 


Apr. 

11 


3 

E. Nlurbird 

Apr. 

15* 

1 , 

, 1 


Apr.16 17 

1 , 

, 3 

G.-c. Kinglet 

Apr. 

IF 


2 

Ruby-c. Kinglet 

Apr. 

11 * 

1 , 

, 1 

Wa ter Pipit 

Mar. 

26 


3 

Cedar Waxwing 

Mar. 

30 


35 

Northern Shrike 

Mar. 

20 


1 

Myrtle Warbler 

Apr. 13F, 

15 

1 , 

Pine Warbler 

Apr. 

17* 


1 

E. Meadowlark 

Mar . 

23F, 

24 

1 , 

Re d-w.Plackbird Mar. 

11F 


2 

Rusty Blackbird 

Mar. 

22F 


2 


Grimsby 
Beamer's Point 
Forest Glen Ave. 

S. River Rd., Cayuga 
Beamer Point 
We bster's Falls 
Beamer Point 
Grimsby; Stewar ttcwn 
Y ork, Ont. 


dob Curry 
Finlayson, Dowall 
Ron Ridout 
oob Curr y 

Ron Ridout 
G. Chappie 
Ron Ridout 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
G. Chappie 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Alan Wormington 
Alan Wormington 
Jennings, Walker 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
George Meyers 
Jim Dowall 
.dob Westmore 
Ron Ridout 
Ron Ridout 
Dorothy Russell 
Jennings, H. Lewis 
Jennings; Westmore 
Bob Cur ry 


Dundas Marsh; Caledonia Jennings; Curry 

Mark Jennings 
nob Curry 
Alan Wormington 
dob Curry 
Bob Curry 
Mark Jennings 


durloa k Woods 
Valley Inn 

Dundas H ydro Station 
Caledonia 
Caledonia 
Burloak Woods 


Smithville Sewage Pond Kevin McLaughlin 


North Shore Blvd. 
Oakville 
durloak Woods 
pronto 

Pat Smith's, Oakville 
30 Bingham Road 
dull' s Point 
Hcstein Dr., Ancaster 
Burloak Woods 


Dave & Thelma Powell 
A. Wormington 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Alan Wormington 
Kevin McLaug hlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
nob Curry 
Mark Jennings 


North Shore; Bull's Pt. Powell; McLaughlin 


North Shore; Grimsby 
North Shore Blvd, 
Bronte; Ancaster 
d rente 
prente 
U pper Horning Road 


Powell; Cherriere, 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Jennings; S. Wood 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
dob Curry 


2-Bronte; above Dundas Jennings; T. Reids 
Beamer Point George Meyers 

1 nrantford; Mud St. Wormington; Ridout 
Grimsby George Meyers 

Church St. Ancaste r Bob Curry 
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Evening Grosbeak Apr. 

15 


40 Aldershot 

North, Westmore 

Purple Finch 

Apr. 

15 


5 Bull's Point 

Kevin McLaughlin 

House Finch 

Apr. 

18* 

1 

fern. Rosemary L., Aneaster 

Sarah Wood 

Pine Grosbeak 

Mar, 

22 


21 Aneaster 

Bob Curry 


Mar. 

29 


9 R.B.G. Children's Garden David Agro 


Apr. 

3 


3 Rosemary L., Aneaster 

Sarah Wood 

H oary Redpoll Mar. ! 

1-5 


1 Hostein Dr., Aneaster 

nob Curry 


Mar* 

27 


1, 1 Oakville; Oak Knoll 

Ridout; D. Agro 


Apr. 

6 


1 Rosemary L., Aneaster 

Sarah Wood 

Common Redpoll 

Apr. 

17 


10 Inverness Ave< W. 

Bob Stamp 

Pine Siskin 

Apr.. 

17 


15 Inverness kvr . W. 

Bob Stamp 

Rufous-s. Towhee Apr. 

12* 


1 Burloak Woods 

Mark Jennings 

Savannah Sparrow ApSpl 

11* 


7 Shell Park, nronte 

Mark Jennings 

Vesper Sparrow 

Apr. 

11* 


1 Shell Park, cronte 

Mark Jennings 

Field Sparrow 

Apr. 

11F 


1 ^earner Point, 

George Meyers 

VJhite-crowned SpApr. 

12 

1 

imm. nrente 

Mark Jennings 

White-throated 

Mar. 

2 IF 


1 North Shore ulvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Sparrow 

Apr. 

11 


1, 1 £>ronte; Inverness Ave. 

Jennings; R. Stamp 

Fox Sparrow 

Apr. 

IF 


1 peamer Point 

Jennings, Lewis 


Apr, 

11 


36 purloak Woods 

Mark Jennings 

Swamp Sparrow 

Apr. 

11F 


4 -purloak Wood s 

Mark Jennings 

Song Sparrow 

. Mar. 

13 F 


1 Pundas 

Gerald Chappie 

Lapland Longspu rMar. 

14 , 

17 3.0, 2 uingham Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Snow Hunting 

Mar . 

19 


1000 Lynden 

Ch. & S. Wood 

7k 

Mar. 

23L 


1 30 ningham Road 

mill McLaughllin 


Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634- 5463 

*************************************** 

**************** 

3.978 SU RVEY OF KTRTLAND'S WARBLER H ABITAT 

Alms: To search for Kirtland's Warbler in Ontario through a careful survey of suit¬ 
able habitat. One bird was located in 1977 by this method. 

W hat 'partic i pants m ust do: Between June 3 and June 18, 1978, search designated areas 
with a teem of volunteers, under the direction of a team captain. 

Quali fic ations: Competence in bird identification and good physical condition. 
Speciai N ote: This survey is being coordinated by the Ontario Ministiy of Natural 
Resources in conjunction with the Canadian Wildlife Service and interested amateurs. 
Its success will depend on the wide participation of voJ.unteer3. Areas to be sur¬ 
veyed include several townships in the Parry Sound district; a number of sites over 
the northern half of Renfrew County plus one area near Calabogie Lake and the east¬ 
ern section of Algonquin Park and north towards Mattawa in the district of Nipi3s:i.ng. 
Organizers Contact as soon as possible - Gerald McKeating, Wildlife Branch, Whitney 
Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. M?A 1W3• Phone - (416) 965-4251 


The above is one of a large number of Co-operative Naturalists' Projects being 
carried out in the province of Ontario this year. For a complete listing send 500 
to Projects Directory, Long Point Bird Observatory, Box 160, Port Rowan, Ont, NOS 3K0 


More N e w Memb ers -(Cont'd from page 142) 

Mr, Dean Gugler, 2-154 Emerson St., Hamilton, Ont. LSS 2X9 

Mr. James Jans, Dept, of Psychology, 1280 Main St. W., McMaster, Hamilton L8S4K1 
Barbara Wocdside, Dept, of Psychology, McMaster U., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 4K1 
Richard Banes, 36 Elgin St., Cambridge, Ont. 


COTTAGE FOR RENT: Bruce Peninsula at Little Red Bay, 3 bedrooms, sleeps 6, all con- 


- <r or, 


,TV,~r 
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T EE BEVERLY SPA RR OW FIELD - CENSUS WORK IN 1S77 
Part II -(continued from April WOOD DUCK) by Paul F.J. Eagles 

Veg e tation 

The botanist on our research team, Bruce Ralph, delineated 7 general ■vegetation 
community types., These were: conifer plantation; old field; upland deciduous for¬ 
est; lowland deciduous forest; sedge meadow;.marsh and cultivated land. 

Eight plant species of the ESA(Environmentally Sensitive Area) aro considered 
to be uncommon. The status of each is discussed below. 

Equisetum fluv i a tile, Water Horsetail—This unusual horsetail is found in 
marshes and along wet shorelines. One excellent stand is found in the^ 
southern portion of the Rockton Tract where it dominates a portion of the 
marsh. This species was not recorded in the Ecologistics report (1976) 
nor was it recorded as being present in adjacent Wellington County (Eagles 
et al, 1976). In neighbouring Waterloo Region there are only 5 known sta¬ 
tions for it. The ESA is the first known location for the species in Ham- 
ilton-Wentworth. 

Jun inerus vi r g.ini ana, Red Cedar—Red Cedar is usually found on dry, rocky 
"(often calcareous)" slopes and sand. In Ontario the species has been des¬ 
cribed as occurring most commonly cn alvar plains and in natural prairie 
relicts (Catling et al, 1975). It is found in fairly large concentrations, 
especially in-the Hyde Tract, over very thin soil layers. Although the 
Ecologistics study (1976) did not consider this species 1 unusual',^the pre¬ 
dominance of Red Cedar at this site warrants such a designation. The spe¬ 
cies is considered rare in both Waterloo Region and Wellington County 
(Eagles et al, 1976). There are only 6 stations for the tree in Waterloo 
(Computerized Check-list for the Region, unpublished) and is considered to 
be 'infrequent* (Lamb, pers comm). 

Mo notropa hypopithys , Pinesap—This parasitic plant is growing in profusion 
in the Hyde Tract. "Hundreds of individuals were observed growing under 
plantations of Scotch Pine, White Pine, and White Spruce, It may have been 
introduced onto the site during the initial planting of the seedlings. The 
ESA is the first known station for the species in the Region (Ecologistics, 
1976), There are 5 or less specimens in the Ontario Agricultural College 
Herbarium and the plant is considered scarce in Wellington (Eagles et al, 
1976). There are only 2 known stations for Pinesap in Waterloo Region 
(Lamb, pers comm). 

Penstemo n digitalis, White Beardtongue—The habitat.of this plant includes 
moist open woods and prairie communities. During mid-June and July the 
species can be observed growing abundantly in the old field community of 
the Sparrow Field as well as in openings in the upland wooded areas. The 
ESA is the first Regional station for the species (Ecologistics, 197o). It 
has not been recorded in Wellington County (Eagles et *1,' 1976) or Waterloo 
Region (Computerized Check—list for the Region, unpublished) , 

Penstemon hirsutus , Hairy Beardtongue—This plant inhabits a somewhat sim¬ 
ilar habitat to that of the White Beardtongue but prefers' a'drier soil. It 
is common on the old field community of the Sparrow Field but is not as 
abundant as the White Beardtongue, The species was not considered unusual 
in the Ecologistics report (1976). However, in Wellington County there are 
only 6 to 10 known stations (Eagles et al, 1976) and in Waterloo, only 4 
(Computerized Check-list for the Region, unpublished).. 

Onerous muhlenbergii, Chinquapin Oak— This oak prefers a calcareous soil 
and is found in the ESA at the northern limits of its -range. Only 2 in¬ 
dividuals were found and these mature trees were observed in an upland 
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The Bever ly Sp arr ow F ield - Chinquapin Oak (cont'd) 

deciduous community. The species is unusual in the Region (Ecologistics, 

1976) , It is not known to exist in Wellington (Eagles et al, 1976) and it 
was recorded in Waterloo back in 1902 by Heriofc. This oak is now believed 
to be extinct in that Municipality (Lamb, pers comm), 

R hus aromati ca, Fragrant Sumac—This is a dry-ground species that occurs in 
Ontario most commonly on alvars and in natural prairie relicts (Cruise et 
ai, 1975). It is found commonly in the Sparrow Field and Rockton Tract por¬ 
tions of the ESA. The Sensitive Area is the first recorded station for ibis 
sumac in the Region (Ecologistics, 1976), In Wellington County there are 
6 to 10 locations (Eagles et al, 1976) and in Waterloo, only one (Computer¬ 
ized Check-list for the Region, unpublished). 

Xanth oxylum ame rica num , Frickly As h—This shrub is found abundantly in all 
portions - of the ESA. Although it is net recorded as being unusual in the 
Region (Ecologistics, 1976), in Waterloo there are only 6 stations (Comput¬ 
erized Check-list for the Region, unpublished) and in Wellington there wore 
none up to 1976 (Eagles et al, 1976). But, during the summer field season 
of 1977 this species was found in the Irish Creek Swamp (Brobst and Eagles, 

1977) . 


The following people gave generous help during tho survey and the author would 

like to thank them: A. Klass, Craig Campbell, Lawrence Lamb, Teny Tobias, Brenda 

Brobst, Bruce Ralph, Ken Robinson, Denise Donlon, Godson Adindu, Kevin Bellamy and 

Dr. Robert Domey, 
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A LGONQUIN REG ULAT ES CO N TAINERS 

A significant step to protect the environment of the interior of 
Algonquin Park has been announced by Natural Resources Minister,Frank 
S.Miller. 


As of April 1,1978 only burnable food and drink containers may be 
taken into the interior of Algonquin Park by canoe trippers and hikers. 

Only the park interior is affected by this new regulation. Organ¬ 
ized campgrounds along Highway 60 within the park itself are net included. 

"'i'hese restrictions are the direct result of a successful experiment 
introduced last year in Quetico Provincial Park," Miller said, 

"The results were all positive. Litter was considerably reduced, 
the quality of the environment.improved and the subsequent cost of garbage 
removal was materially lowered," 

Users of the park have been advised for some time that such a ban was 
under consideration and. that voluntary reduction of use of non-burnable 
containers was needed to lower increasing garbage removable costs. 

"Most refuse consists of food and beverage cans and bottles which 
decompose either very slowly or not at all," the minister said, 

"Obviously, this accumulation spoils the scenic and recreational 
value of remote areas for everyone and we have taken positive action to 
prevent it." 

(reprinted from The Burlington Post, April 5/78) 


BLACK-FOOTED FERRET BECOMING EXTINCT MANY FEAR 

Three years ago, a pair of black-footed ferrets emerged from a 
prairie dog burrow in South Dakota. The small weasel-like predators 
scurried across the dry earth before suddently disappearing down another 
hole. 

Since that dawn patrol in August 1974, the rare animal is not on 
record as having been sighted in the wild. 

Biologists fear the animal is becoming extinct in the wild. And there 
are problems with the only ferrets held in captivity. Efforts to breed two 
pairs of the animals at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center in Maryland 
have failed. But Biologists have not given up hope. 

There have been several unconfirmed sightings since the Dakota incident. 
The minlc-sized animal lives in prairie dog towns spending its days sleeping 
in abandoned burrows. It hunts at night, invading occupied burrows in 
hopes of killing a sleeping prairie dog. This nocturnal subterranean life¬ 
style makes it extremely difficult to spot. 

Ferrets are believed to have once ranged from southern Canada south 
to Texas, But the coming of the white man destroyed the once vast prairie 
dog towns. Some say the wild population may have diminished to the point 
of no return. The U.S. Wildlife Service hopes to freeze some ferret sperm 

(continued on page 159) 
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EVENTS AT THE UNIVER SITY OF GU EL RH-ARBORETUM (Phone (519) 324-412 0) 

SUNDAY , MAY 14,1973 at S;00 a.m , 

Sprin g Wa rblers. 

An early morning walk along the nature trails to observe the 
spring migration of warblers. After the walk, there will be 
a discussion of warbler migration, slides of warblers and tapes 
of their songs to aid in identification, Alan Watson assisted 
by guests and students - 3 hours - J.G. Taylor Nature Centre 

SUNDAY, JUNE 11,1973 at 6;0C a .m. 

Su miner Pird Surve ys 

The first in an annual survey of the birds which nest in the 
arboretum. Birds will be identified by both sight and song; 
a list of species and numbers will be compiled. A very good 
opportunity for the beginner to learn about our summer birds. 
Bill Girling, with assistance from students - 3 hours, 

J.C. Taylor Nature Centre 

' ALTE RNATE WEDNESDAYS - JUNE 7 to OCT. 25/7S at 7:00 p.m . 

Wednesday Evening E xcu rsions 

A variety of outings ranging on themes from pond studies and 
botany walks to fungi identification and. bird walks - J.C. 
Taylor Nsh re Centre - made possible through a grant from the 
Ontario Ministry of the Environment. 


: ' WATERFOWL R E SCUE ’' 

by Pat Smith 

Two years ago a group of concerned people in Oakville, Ontario, met 
together to discuss ways and means to help waterfowl that have accidentally 
become contaminated with oil in Lake Ontario, Letters were sent to all 
oil companies asking for advice and help. They responded well and are 
contributing money to help us get started. They have also supplied us 
with up-to-the-minute research information concerning the washing of 
oiled waterfowl and the after-care of these birds prior to their release 
to their natural habitat. 

On Monday January loth 1S7G we received approval from the Town of 
Oakville to establish the cleaning station. The location is perfect. 

Right on the shore of Lake Ontario on Bronte Road South, Oakville West, 

The building was originally a fire department pump house. We are now 
planning the alterations to the building and the equipment which will be 
necessary. 

Each volunteer will be trained to do one specific job and work with 
others like a factory production line. Some will wash birds, others will 
dry them. Care of the eyes will be handled by others and all will be 
taught the proper procedure by Dr. D. Warren of Cormack Animal Clinic in 
Oakville who has given so much of his time assisting since Waterfowl 
Rescue was first discussed. I have been looking aftex* birds of all species 
for the past twenty years, 332 birds needing care were brought in during 
1977 of which 630 were released in good contiion to cope in their natural 
habitat. 

The objectives of Waterfowl Rescue include; the humane handling of 
oiled waterfowl, so that those that can be saved are well treated and 
released and those that cannot be saved are prevented from an agonizing 
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'/Wate rfowl Rescue " (continued) 

death. For some species it is not a question of numbers. It is a 

question of survival for those which procreate slowly. 

Our aim is to develop a man made solution to this man made problem. 

Waterfowl Rescue has been endorsed by the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists so is now a Special Interest Federated Club. 

This must be a community effort. There will be many ways in which 
people of all ages can assist, Eoy Scouts, Girl Guides and members of 
similar organizations will have the chance to serve. Some persons will 
require the stamina to handle all kinds of birds - Geese and Swans are 

very strong and sometimes hard to handle. But there will be some jobs to 

be done where physical strength is not a requirement. 

Potential problems; The tanker fleet on the Great Lakes consists 
of 42 Canadian vessels and 20 American vessels. The mid-summer capacity 
of this fleet is 2,733,700 barrels. 

Statistics Canada advises that there were 4,434 arriving and 4,113 
departing international ships doing international trade on the Great Lakes 
1974. All of the tankers and ships present a high accident potential in¬ 
volving spills in our harbours and locks in the Great Lakes and St. 

Lawrence River Areas. 

Minor problems affecting a few waterfowl can be expected in harbours 
and areas frequented by yachts and recreational boats. These would result 
from careless use of oil and bilge cleaning. 

Waterfowl Rescue believes that the above outlines the dimensions of 
a real problem and raises the question of humanity inasmuch as the birds 
suffer extreme agony in an extended dying period. The experiences of the 
problem listed above indicate the limitations at present in that few 
people know how to deal with oil-soaked birds. No agency along the Great 
Lakes is prepared for assisting waterfowl in an emergency and people do 
try, but are disorganized, lack supplies, expertise and facilities. 

Waterfowl Rescue is to be a pilot station. It is hoped that people 
along the extensive shorelines of our lakes and oceans will be sufficiently 
concerned to organize similar stations to save waterfowl from horrible pain 
and death. THE PROBLEM IS GROWING. 

Waterfowl Rescue is now incorporated. 

(reprinted from Fur and Feathers (Kindness Club Quarterly-Spring 1973) 

submitted by Alan Worraington 

B lac k-foo ted F er ret -(cont'd from page 157) 

in case a female is later discovered in the wild. Officials are also considering 
artificially inseminating the reluctant female in captivity. Artificial propaga¬ 
tion, designed to provide ferrets for release into the wild, may be the last hope 
for saving the small predators.. • - >»«■ -• -■ / \ / ' 

(reprinted from the Manitoba Naturalists' Society Bulletin,Vol l(6)Feb/78; 

The Beverly Spar row F ield - Bibliography -(continued from page 156) 

Worming!cn, A., et. al., 1976, Haml lton-Went wor th_Re g ion E nvironmentally Sensitive 
Are as Field Studie s Rep ort,' Hamilton Region Conservation Authority, Ancaster. 
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